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THe Salt ON THE Lake. Page 738. 


DESK AND DEBIT; 
THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


7 
CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH PHIL GOES TO WORK IN THE COOK- 
ROOM OF THE MARIAN. 


_— right, Phil; hoist the jib,” said Mr. 
Waterford, as soon as we were out of 

the river. 
I cleared away the jig and hoisted it, the 
skipper hauling aft the sheet and trimming 





the sail. The wind was from the westward, 
rather light for one who was fond of a smash- 
ing time on the water, and it was one of the 
most perfect of summer days. The Marian 
was headed in the direction of her rival, which 
appeared to be working towards the south-east 
corner of the lake. My impression was, that 
Mr. Whippleton intended to land at this point, 
and take a train tothe east. I was prepared to 
follow the instruction which I had given the 
entry clerk, and pursue the fugitive to the other 
side of the continent. 

This boating excursion had been planned by 
Waterford and our junior partner, but of course 
it was not possible that the former knew the. 
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purposes of the latter; at least, such was my 
view of the matter at first, though I afterwards 
had occasion to change my mind. I was sat- 
isfied now, if I had not been before, that Mr. 
Whippleton meant to leave Chicago forever. 
He had done all the mischief in his power 
there, and to remain any longer would result 
in a mortifying exposure. Like other smart 
rogues, he had gathered together all he could, 
and was going to some distant locality to 
enjoy it. 

Miss Collingsby had seated herself in the 
stern sheets of the boat, and was watching the 
waters that rippled under the counter. I 
thought she was not very well satisfied with 
herself for what she had done, and rather 
wished herself on shore again. If she knew 
her prudent and dignified father’s opinion of 
Mr. Waterford, it would not have been strange 
that she was dissatisfied with herself. 

“This is a magnificent day for a sail,” said 
Mr. Waterford, gayly, as he glanced at his fair 
companion. ‘ 

‘* Elegant,” replied she, but in a tone which 
indicated that she was not in the full enjoy- 
ment of the sail or the day. 

‘** Would you like to take the helm and steer, 
Miss Collingsby?” 

‘*No, I thank you; not now.” 

‘*You enjoyed it so much when we sailed 
last time, that I thought you were cut out for 
a sailor.” } 

‘* Half the pleasure of sailing is the com- 
pany you have with you,” added Marian. 

** And you think you are losing one half. of 
the pleasure of the present occasion ?’’ said Mr. 
Waterford. 

**T did not say that, but I did expect a lively 
party, as you told me you had invited half a 
dozen ladies and gentlemen.” 

‘*T did; and they all promised to come if it 
was possible,” pleaded the skipper. ‘I am 
very sorry they did not, and that you are so 
much dissatisfied with your present company.” 

‘“*Why, no, Mr. Waterford; I did not say 
that, and did not mean it,” interposed Marian. 
“*T only say that half the fun on the water is 
having a good lively party. You know what 
a nice time we had singing and chatting the 
last time we went.” 

‘* We had a pleasant time. I thought, from 
what you said, that you considered your pres- 
ent company rather disagreeable, and the ex- 
cursion a failure.” 

**You know I did not mean any such thing 
as that, Mr. Waterford,” said Marian, re- 
proachfully. ‘* You are very kind to invite 
me at all, and it is very ungrateful for me to 
say anything; but I do like a lively party.” 
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“T am afraid it is only a selfish thing on my 
part,” added the skipper, as he bestowed upon 
his beautiful companion a look of admiration 
beneath which she blushed even as she gazed 
into the clear waters of the lake. « Phil,” 
called he, turning to me. 

“Here,” I replied, springing up from my 
reclining posture on the forward deck. 

“T wish you would hoist the new burgee, 
We ought to wear our gayest colors to-day,” 

‘Where is it?” ' 

‘In the cabin, after locker, starboard side, 
Run it up, if you please.” 

I went into the cabin, and found the flag. It 
was a gay affair, in bright colors, with the 
new name of the yacht inscribed upon it. | 
attached it to the halyards, and ran it up to 
the mast-head. Miss Collingsby took no no- 
tice of it, but continued to gaze into the water, 

“What do you think of my new burgee, 
Miss Collingsby?” asked the skipper. 

“It is very pretty, indeed,” she replied, with 
more indifference than it seemed quite polite 
to display. ‘‘It is as gay as the rest of the 
boat. You are fond of bright colors, Mr, 


Waterford.” 
“In a boat, I am. 
which is upon it?” 
‘*Marian!” exclaimed she, after spelling 


Do you see th® name 


out the name upon the flag. 
mean?” 

** It is the name of the boat.” 

‘¢ Why, the last time I sailed in her, she was 
called the Michigan.” 

‘“‘That is very true, but she is called the 
Marian now,” replied Mr. Waterford, trying 
to look very amiable and modest. 

“That’s my name.” 

* Certainly; and that’s the reason why I 
gave it to my boat.” 

**Indeed, you do me a very great honor, 
and I am grateful to you for it.” 

‘“*No; the honor is done to me, if you don’t 
object to the name.” 

‘“*Of course I cannot object to my own 
name.” 

‘““You may object to having it upon my 
boat.” " 

“It is a very beautiful boat, and I am sorry 
you did not give it a better name.” 

“There is no better or prettier name in the 
whole world.” 

*T don’t think so.” 

“I do,” answered Mr. Waterford, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘I was sick of the old name — the 
Michigan.” 

“« Probably you will soon be sick of the new 
one—the Marian,” added Miss Collingsby, 
still gazing into the water. 


** What does that 
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“Never!” protested the gallant skipper. 

“J am afraid you will, as you were of the 
old one.” 

“Never, Miss Collingsby! Of course the 
name itself is but a word, but the association 
will cause me to cherish it forever.” 

“ How very fine you talk, Mr. Waterford!” 

“But I say just what I mean, and utter only 
what is nearest to my heart.” 

«Jt is a pity you were not a lawyer, for you 
always make out a very good case.” 

“J am afraid I should only succeed as a 
lawyer when I was interested in my client, as 
in the present instance.” 

“How long will it be before we overtake 
Mr. Whippleton?” asked Miss Collingsby, as 
though she deemed it prudent to change the 
conversation, which I thought was becoming 
just a little silly, as such talk always is to all 
but those who are immediately interested. 

“That will depend upon which boat sails 
the fastest.” 

“You always said the Michigan —” 

“No, the Marian,” interposed the skipper. 
“Please to call the boat by her right name.” 

“Well, the Marian; you always said she 
was the fastest boat on the lake.” 

“J think so, though she has never hada 
fair trial with the Florina.” 

“T wish you would hurry her up, for I really 
wish to see Julia Lord, and have her in the 

boat with me. I suppose that neither Mr. 
Whippleton nor Florina will object to the 
transfer.” 

“Perhaps not. If any one has the right to 
object, I am the person,” replied the skipper, 
in a low tone, though I heard what he said. 

“You promised to provide me with com- 
pany, or I should not have come,” pouted Miss 
Collingsby, blushing. 

“IT hoped you would deem me sufficient 
company.” 

“Why, what impudence! I want the com- 
pany of young ladies.” 

“But you don’t object to my company — do 
you?” 

“Certainly not, in your proper place — at 
the helm of the yacht.” 

Though I was not skilled at all in woman's 
ways, I thought the fair girl was struggling 
between two fires. She rather liked Mr. Water- 
ford, on the one hand, and was very unwilling 
to commit herself by accepting any of his del- 
icate attentions, or by appearing to be pleased 
by his compliments. In a word, I thought 
she liked him, but was afraid of him. He 
was, as I have before intimated, a very good- 
looking fellow, elegant and agreeable in his 
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manners and speech. If he had been half as 
good as he looked, he would have been worthy 
the beautiful girl at his side. It was not very- 
difficult for me to believe, after what I had 
heard her father say, that she had been warned 
against him, and that duty and inclination 
were strugling against each other in her mind. 

“It is half past eleven, Phil,” said Mr. 
Waterford, consulting his watch. ‘Shall we 
have any dinner to-day?” 

‘* Certainly, if you desire it,” I replied, pre- 
senting myself before the skipper in the stand- 
ing-room. 

‘*Whippleton says you are a cook, Phil. 
that so?” 

**T can cook,” I replied, modestly. 

‘Can you get up a dinner fit for a lady?” 
laughed Mr. Waterford. 

“IT can roast, bake, boil, broil, and fry. If 
the lady will be suited with any of these, I will 
do the best I can to please her.” 

“I thought you were my father’s clerk,” 
added Miss Collingsby. 

“Tam.” 

‘* How do you happen to know how to cook, 
then?” 

‘*IT was brought up on the upper Missouri, 
where we had to do our own cooking.” 

“Yes, Phil is a regular Indian fighter,” 
laughed the skipper. 

‘* What, this young man?” 

‘Yes, he has shot a thousand Indians in 
his day, and scalped them.” 

“Phite? 

‘*Call it two or three,” I added. ‘* And we 
never were in the habit of scalping them.” 

** Don’t spoil a good story, Phil.” 

‘*We used to speak the truth in the woods, 
even when we were joking.” 

‘*Well, don’t be too severe on us. We only 
speak the truth here when we are addressing 
ladies.” 

‘‘ Just reverse the proposition, and it would 
be more correct,” said Marian. 

‘* What shall we have for dinner?” I asked. 

“Miss Collingsby must settle that point,” 
answered the skipper. 

‘“* Give us a fricandcau de veau, and beignets 
de pomme.” 

‘* Nous n’avons pas des pommes,” I replied. 

“Ts it possible! Do you speak French?” 
exclaimed Miss Collingsby. 

‘* Un peu.” 

*©Of course I did not mean what I said,” 
laughed the gay young lady. ‘I will have 
just what you happen to have. I did not 
think any one would understand what I said.” 

**T certainly did not,” added Mr. Waterford. 


Is 
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‘**T know no language but English, and only a 
little of that.” ; 

‘I think I can make a fricandeau,” I con- 
tinued, if I have the material. 

‘*We have beef, ham, mutton, pork, pota- 
toes, bread, cake, and crackers, on board.” 

** Let us have a plain beefsteak, then,” said 
the lady. 

‘“* Avec pommes de terre, frits ?” I asked. 

‘** Out, Monsieur Cuisinier. What a prodigy 
you must be, Mr. Phil! ‘You can keep books, 
cook, and talk French.” 

‘**And sail a boat as well as the best of 
them,” added Mr. Waterford. ‘“ By the way, 
Phil, have you any of those things on board 
that you mentioned?” 

‘* What things?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘* Pommes de terre,” suggested Miss Col- 
lingsby. 

**You said we had. 
the stores.” 

‘*T said so? Not if I was awake.” 

“You stupid!” laughed the lady. 
are potatoes.” 

**O, are they? Then we have plenty of 
them. They say that a rose by any other 
name smells as sweet; and I suppose a potato 
in any other language tastes the same. Very 
well. One fit 


I haven’t looked over 


“They 


Get up a good dinner, Phil. 
for a queen — for a queen is to eat it.” 

** How silly!” said Miss Collingsby, as I 
went below. 

‘* Better and fairer than any queen.” 

‘*T declare, Mr. Waterford, you are becom- 


ing insufferable. I shall have to go down 
there, and help Phil get dinner. Besides, I 
want to talk French with him. And I want 
to see the kitchen.” 

I passed through the cabin into the little 
cook-room, in the forecastle, where I lighted 
the fire. ; 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH PHIL PROMISES NOT TO DESERT 
MISS “COLLINGSBY. 


F I had not been so anxious to overtake Mr. 
Whippleton, I should have enjoyed my 
occupation in the cook-room of the Marian 
much better. Being in a boat at all was a 
very pleasant thing to me; a place in the 
cook-room was still better; while a seat in the 
standing-room, with one hand on the tiller, in 
charge of the craft, was the most delightful 
recreation which the earth had yet presented 
me. The kitchen of the Marian was substan- 
tially the same as that of the Florina, where I 
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had cooked a great many suppers. I knew 
where to find everything without being told, 
and I was at home at once. 

In looking over the stores, I found what 
seemed to me to be a month’s supply. I knew 
that Mr. Waterford had expected a party of 
half a dozen; but the provision lockers con- 
tained enough to dine a hundred. There was 
a great quantity of substantials, such as pork, 
ham, potatoes, and beef. I thought he had 
been very lavish fora party for a single day. 
The bin for charcoal, which was the fuel used 
in the stove, was filled full. 

I selected a nice slice of beefsteak, and pro- 
ceeded to cut up the potatoes I was to fry. | 
was soon very busy, and wholly absorbed in 
my occupation. I enjoyed it, and though it 
may not be the highest ambition to be a cook, 
it is a very useful employment. There is an 
art about cooking; and as I fried the potatoes, 
I thought it required just as much science as it 
did to keep a set of books. If I had had Mrs. 
Whippleton’s treasure safe in my possession, 
I should have been superlatively happy. I 
cooked all the potatoes I thought would be 
required for dinner, even giving Miss Col- 
lingsby credit for an unfashionably good ap- 
petite. The tea-kettle was boiling, and I was 
just going to fill up the coffee-pot, when a 
shrill scream startled me, and dissolved the 
spell which the delights of my occupation had 
woven around me. 

It was the voice of a lady, and of course it 
could be no other than that of our beautiful 
passenger. At first it occurred to me that the 
boom had swung over, and hit her upon the 
head; but the boat was still heeled over to 
the leeward, as she had been for the last hour; 
and I knew that the boom could not go over 
unless the boat came up to an even keel. 
Then it flashed upon me that either the skip- 
per or his fair compannion had fallen over- 
board. But I did not wait to discuss proba- 
bilities or possibilities; I hastened on deck, 
passing through the fore scuttle, which I had 
opened to give me air and light. 

When I ‘reached the deck, I was satisfied 
that the boom had not been the author of the 
mischief, and that neither of the parties had 
fallen overboard. The Marian still held her 
course towards the south-east, and the skipper 
and the lady were both in the standing-room, 
though not in the same position that I left 
them half an hour before. Mr. Waterford 
was at the helm, of course; but Miss Col- 
lingsby was seated as far from him as the 
limits of the seats would permit. I went aft, 
and saw that the fair young lady was very red 
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in the face, and apparently very angry. I was 
puzzled at the situation, and quite unable to 
explain it. 

«Js dinner ready, Phil?” asked Mr. Water- 
ford. 

“ Not yet.” 

“Well, hurry itup. Weare growing hun- 
gry,” added the skipper; but I saw that his 
desire to get rid of me was greater than his 
appetite. 

“T heard a scream here,” I replied, deter- 
mined not to be put out of the way, if my 
presence or my assistance was needed. 

“No, you didn’t. That was nothing. Miss 
Collingsby was singing on the high notes.” 

I glanced at her. She did not look cheerful 
enough to sing, but angry enough to touch 
the high notes, though not the melodious 
ones. 

‘*T will go down and see you cook, Phil,” 
said she, with a straggle to appear*¢omposed, 
though it was not a success. 

I descended to the cabin, and turned to as- 
sist her down the steps. 

“Stop a few moments, Miss Collingsby, if 
you please,” interposed Mr. Waterford. ‘I 
wish to speak to you.” 

‘“*T will come up again,” she replied, leaping 
lightly upon the cabin floor. 

“T am afraid you will find the cook-room 
rather hot for you,” I added, as I led the way 
forward. 

I opened the door into the kitchen, and gave 
her a seat within the cabin, where she could 
observe all that was done. I fancied, how- 
ever, that she did not care much just then how 
beefsteak and fried potatoes were cooked on 
board of a yacht, and that she only desired 
to escape from the presence of the gallant 
skipper. 

I put the beefsteak upon the stove. I had 
set the table after preparing the potatoes, and 
Ihad nothing to do but watch the meat. 

“That is a real nice little place, Phil,” said 
Miss Collingsby; and her tones indicated that 
she had not yet recovered her self-possession. 

“Tt is rather small, though it is as roomy 
as any yacht of this size can have.” 

“TI think it is quite cool, with that scuttle 
open.” 

“T don’t mind the heat; but I am used 
to it.” 

“Do you think we shall overtake Mr. Whip- 
pleton, Phil?” asked she, after a pause, during 
which I turned the steak. 

“TI don’t think we have gained on her any 
yet,” I replied. 

“T don’t believe he means to catch her,” 
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added my fair companion, with a very anxious 
expression. 

9‘ We are certainly following the Florina, 
though we are at least three miles from her. 
I don’t think we shall overhaul her till she 
comes about, or makes a harbor.” 

There was another pause; and when I saw 
how anxious Miss Collingsby was, I could not 
help feeling a strong sympathy with her. The 
scream: had not yet been explained to me; 
but I concluded that the gallant skipper had 
alarmed her by being too demonstrative in 
his attentions. 

**Do you know where we are going?” she 
inquired. 

““I do not; only that we are to join Mr. 
Whippleton.” 

“IT wish Iwas on shore again,” said she, 
with a sigh. 

“Why?” I asked, in the simplicity of my 
heart; for I thought, if she was fond of sailing, 
that she ought to enjoy the trip, for certainly 
nothing could be pleasanter. 

“IT have been very imprudent. I ought not 
to have come,” she replied, in a low tone. 

“Did you scream?” I ventured to inquire, 
in a whisper. 

“T did.” 

‘« What was the matter?” 

‘‘T have been very imprudent,” she repeated, 
her face glowing with confusion. 

“*T hope he didn’t harm you.” 

*©O, no! He didn’t mean to harm me; but 
he was impudent and insulting. I will never 
speak to him again, as long as I live!” 

‘¢Of course your father knew you were com- 
ing with Mr. Waterford?” 

‘*No; he did not; but my mother did. My 
father is very stern, and very particular, I 
suppose you know. He hates Mr. Waterford, 
while my mother thinks he is a very fine 
man. But my mother told me not to come 
with him unless there were other ladies in the 
party.” 

‘‘ He seems to have a very high regard for 
you,” saidI. ‘‘He has named his boat after 
you.” 

‘‘ But I have been very imprudent, Phil. I 
am afraid of Mr. Waterford.” 

“You need not be afraid of him. I will see 
that no harm comes to you, and that you re- 
turn home safely.” 

“‘ You are my father’s clerk — are you not?” 

“Tam.” 

“‘T saw you at the house this morning; and 
I have heard that you were a very good young 
man. .You will not let him harm me.” 

‘“* Certainly not.” 
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She was really terrified, though I could not 
see any good reason for her fears. 

‘**You must be very watchful, too,” she 
added. 

‘* Why? what do you fear?” 

‘* He means to get rid of you,” she answered, 
her face crimson with blushes. 

‘*To get rid of me!” I exclaimed. 

‘“‘He said so to me. You will not expose 
my weakness, if I tell you all, Philip?” said 
she, the tears starting in her beautiful eyes; 
and really I felt like crying myself. 

** Not a word, nor a hint,” I protested. 

‘“*Mr. Waterford has been very attentive to 
me for a year; andI confess that I liked him. 
But my father said he was an unprincipled 
man.” 

‘*-Your father was right.” 

“‘T fear he was. Mr. Waterford asked me, 
several weeks ago, to run away with him, and 
be married in some town on the other side of 
the lake. I was weak enough to listen to him, 


but not to accept his proposition. He repeated 
it to-day, and with some familiarity which 
frightened me, and made me scream. I never 
was so alarmed before in my life.” 

‘* What did he do?” 

‘*He put his arm around me, and attempted 
to kiss me,” said she, desperately. ‘*‘ Now you 


know the worst.” 

I did not think it was so bad as it might be, 
after she had encouraged him by listening to 
his proposals. 

‘He is a bad man. I begin to be of my 
father’s opinion in regard to him.” 

‘*Mr. Whippleton is another bad man,” I 
added. . 

**Mr. Whippleton! What, my father’s part- 
ner?” 

** At the risk of letting the beef be burned, I 
told her briefly the history of the man, and that 
he was even then running from the officer, 
while I was in pursuit of him. 

‘*Dear me! What will become of me!” she 
exclaimed. 

‘Don’t be afraid of anything. 
tect you.” 

** But you don’t know the worst!” 

“Do you?” 

“JT think I do. He has decoyed me into 
this boat, and he means to get rid of you. He 
told me so. Then he will take me to some 
town on the lake, if he can persuade me to ac- 
cept his proposal. Don’t leave me, Phil! 
Don’t let him get rid of you!” 

*T will not.” 

‘*T think I understand him perfectly, now; 
and I feel very miserable to think I disregard- 


I will pro- 
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ed the instructions of my mother. He will 
persecute me till I consent to his proposal,” 
continued the poor girl, wiping away her 
tears. ‘I shall depend upon you for my safe- 
ty, Philip.” 

‘*I will not fail you, Miss-Collingsby. I do 
not mean to lose sight of Mr. Whippleton, and 
I have no idea of being thrust out of the way,” 
I replied, as I dished up the beefsteak, and put 
the plate on the table. 

‘Dinner is ready,” I shouted, when I had 
placed the potatoes and coffee on the table. 

My mission below for the present was ac- 
complished, and I went on deck by the fore 
scuttle. I looked for the Florina as soon as [ 
went up, and found that she had hauled her 
wind, and was standing towards the Illinois 
shore of the lake. The Marian had followed 
her example. I saw the former enter a creek 
soon after, where she disappeared from our 
view. I knew the locality very well, for I had 
been up the creek in the Florina with Mr. 
Whippleton. The mouth of it was a broad la- 
goon, which extends into a series of swamps. 

** Take the helm, Phil,” said Mr. Waterford, 
as I walked aft to the standing-room. “Is 
dinner on the table?” 

‘Yes, all ready.” 

‘‘ Head her into the creek, Phil, and we will 
land there,” added he, as he went below, leay- 
ing me in charge of the yacht. 

I could not help thinking that Miss Col- 
lingsby was more frightened than hurt. She 
was certainly a beautiful girl, and was sure to 
have a princely dowry when she was married. 
I could not blame Mr. Waterford for wanting 
her, and I was confident Mr. Collingsby would 
never consent to sucha match. Without ap- 
pearing to be suspicious, I intended to watch 
the skipper closely, and if he attempted to get 
rid of me, he would find it would take two to 
make that bargain. 

Before the interesting couple in the cabin 
had finished their dinner, I ran the Marian 
into the creek. When the skipper came on 
deck, he immediately anchored the yacht, 
near the south bank of the lagoon. Afterl 
had eaten my dinner, he took the small boat, 
and wished me to go on shore with him, as 
Miss Collingsby declined to land. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


a 


—— A MoROSE person is a very troublesome 
companion, and a stranger to the sweetest 
thing upon earth, viz., the pleasure of pleas- 
ing. Even the courtesies of a morose or arro- 
gant person are intolerable. 
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THE GREAT TRIUMPH. 


A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


X.—The Farm, the Castle, and the Workshop. 


NTENT upon mending the fortunes of his 

family, and bringing back lost ease and com- 
fort, Orson left home early the next morning. 

“My mother and Viola shall not long live 
ina barn.” he said to himself; and he walked 
on with a light heart and quick step, although 
he had no idea whither he was going, or where 
he should find employment. By and by he 
saw a fine farm in the distance, and as he ap- 
proached it, its large garden, and broad, 
green fields, told him there was work to be 
done there. 

«Some one has to toil to keep it in such 
order,” he thought; ‘‘and I will find paying 
work there, no doubt. I shall be richly re- 
warded if, after this long walk, I find employ- 
ment here.” 

With a hopeful heart, he went in through 
the open gate; but he suddenly heard a loud 
outcry. The children, one after another, as 
they caught a glimpse of him from the win- 
dow, ran screaming to their mother. 

“O,a bear! a bear!” they cried. ‘‘A great, 
awful bear has come from the woods, or got 
out of a menagerie, and is walking right into 
the house!” 

The screaming was almost deafening; and 
the father, with two of his workmen, came 
rushing across the fields, armed with clubs 
and pitchforks; and Orson was so petrified 
with fear, that he couldn’t stir from the spot 
where he was standing, much as he wanted to 
fly for his life; but he could speak, and he 
cried out, as the farmer and his men ap- 
proached him, — 

“Q, sir, 1 am nota bear! I am not what I 
appear to be, but a poor boy in search of 
work; and if you will only give me something 
to do, you will never regret it.” 

The farmer was amazed. ‘‘A miracle! a 
miracle!” he exclaimed. ‘‘A talking bear! 
No, no, [ll not give you any work; but pray 
tell me where you came from. You are, no 
doubt, a wild man of the woods. I have heard 
of such creatures.” 

“No, sir; I am not a wild man of the woods. 
I've come from Forest Farm, and I’m the son 
of Agnella.” 

“Ah, ah, the son of Agnella, who lives on 
afarm a hundred miles from here. You are 
the very boy who used to frighten children 
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wherever you went, and who frighten them 
now, for you have just terrified my children 
almost to death. Leave now, leave; and go 
back to the woods, and live like a bear.” 

As the farmer did not use his club or pitch- 
fork, Orson ventured to plead a little longer 
for work. 

‘*O, sir, listen to me,” he said. ‘‘ Our farm- 
house is burned down, and we’ve been com- 
pelled to seek shelter in a barn, and I want to 
go to work and earn all I can, that we may 
once more have a home of our own. Now if 
you will only try me, you will find that you 
like my work. I am wéll and strong, and 
willing to do anything.” 

*Do you think I would employ such an 
ugly animal as you?” exclaimed the farmer. 
“Can you suppose I would take a frightful- 
looking creature like you into my service, and 
see my wife, and children, and servants going 
into convulsions every day? No, never.” 

‘*You can set me to work alone somewhere,” 
pleaded Orson. ‘‘ You can put me where your 
wife, and children, and servants can’t see me. 
I will promise you that they shall not see me, 
for I will keep out of their sight. I will eat 
and sleep in the fields, and never come near 
the house.” 

“Be gone,” replied the farmer. “I will 
hear no more from you; and seeing that his 
words had no other effect than to infuriate 
the farmer, Orson turned and walked away. 
When he was fairly out of sight, the tears of 
distress and shame, that he had held back, 
now flowed freely; but he still had the hope 
that everybody would not treat him as the 
farmer had treated him, and seeing a castle in 
the distance, he started for it, hoping that 
there he might find work. But it was much 
farther-off than he thought, and several hours 
passed before he reached it. When at last he 
came to the gate, his heart beat high with 
hope, for the castle grounds stretched out as 
far as he could see, and men were everywhere 
busy at every variety of work. 

“T shall certainly find something to do 
here,” he said to himself; ‘‘ and I see no wo- 
men and children about. Men surely will 
have no fear of me, at least when there’s such 
a strong force as there is here.” 

No one saw him until he was fairly in the 
yard, when a man, who appeared to be the 
steward of the household, turned round.and 
eyed him sharply. 

‘* What sort of a creature can this be?” he 
called out to the groom, who»was busy with 
the horses in the barn close by. ‘‘A link bee 
tween an animal and a man! ”" 
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** Halloo!” he shouted, loud enough to be 
heard from one end of the place to the other; 
and all the men were at once on the spot to 
attack the wild beast. 

‘* Have mercy, O, have mercy!” exclaimed 
Orson, as they gathered around him. ‘I am 
not what you take me to be. I have the ap- 
pearance of a bear, but beneath this ugly skin 
there beats a warm, human heart. My home 
has been destroyed by fire, and we have been 
left poor, and I am determined to do some- 
thing to support my mother and sister. Now, 
if you will only try me, you will find me a 
most faithful worker.” 

While Orson was talking, and the steward 
and all the workmen were listening, the horses 
began to rear and prance, so that it was al- 
most impossible for the groom to hold them. 
At last, one of them broke away, and went 
flying over the fields in the greatest terror. 

‘*Tt’s the bear that has made all this trouble 
— nothing but the bear!” exclaimed the 
groom, indignantly. 

“Do you hear that, you horrible looking 
creature?” said the steward. ‘Now be off 
with you. What! don’t you mean to go? 


Why do you stand there?” 

As Orson did not start at once, the steward 
and all his men attacked him with sticks and 
stones, and drove him out of the yard. When 


he was fairly in the street, and out of the reach 
of their weapons, he stopped to take breath. 

“Worse and worse!” he exclaimed, in his 
distress. “I thought I was badly treated by 
the farmer; but at that castle I have been 
still more inhumanly treated. O, what will 
become of me? and what will become of my 
mother and sister, and poor Passy, if I can 
get no work? Well, I will make one mere 
trial. Perhaps I may yet find the man who 
will be kind to me, and give me work.” 

Still hoping to succeed, he started for a 
workshop he saw in the distance. As he came 
near it, he saw that there was a great deal of 
work going on there. 

** Ah, this is the place for me,” he said to 
himself. ‘They'll not be so particular here. 
Their minds are on work, nothing but work, 
and they won’t mind my bearskin.” 

Greatly encouraged, he went up to the door 
and walked in, and at once asked the man, 
who seemed to be at the head of the establish- 
ment, if he could find employment there. 

‘*Employment? Yes, and plenty of it,” re- 
plied the man; but he had answered without 
looking around, or even turning his head. 
‘*If you are a faithful worker,” he continued, 
‘*T shall be glad enough of you, for my work- 
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men are a set of lazy dogs;” but looking 
around, his eyes instantly flashed fire. 

‘¢ What trick is this you’re playing on me?” 
he exclaimed. ‘In a mask, eh? in a mask? 
And you think you'll have some fun out of 
me. What carnival have you come from, and 
what do you propose to make by coming here 
to fool me? Be off with yourself now, if you 
don’t want me to be the death of you.” 

“Just listen to me a minute,” replied Or. 
son. ‘I haven’t come here to fool you. This 
skin is no mask. It’s my natural skin. I’ve 
never had any other since I was born. I —” 

**Don’t tell me you are not masked, and 
that you’ve not come here to fool me. And 
the quicker you leave, the better, unless you 
want me to take you and tie you up in one of 
my stout bags, and send you off toa menage- 
rie. Leave now.” 

Too much infuriated to say another word, 
the man seized a club and drove “ the masked 
fellow,” as he called him, into the street; and 
that ended poor Orson’s search for work. 


XI.—The Sacrifice. 


Discouraged and saddened by his failures, 
Orson turned his steps homeward. His heart 
was heavy, and he walked slowly, and sighed 
as he looked into the future. 

‘‘ With this hideous skin, I shall never be 
able to do anything. I am now a man in 
years,” he said to himself, ‘‘but no one will 
ever let me do a man’s work; no, nor evena 
child’s work. Wherever I go, I shall be hunt- 
ed down with clubs and stones, and if I escape 
with my life, I may be thankful. 
nothing more.” 

At last he came in sight of the barn, now 
his only home, and the only home of his 
mother and sister. Viola caught a glimpse 
of him as he was coming, and rushing out to 
meet him, took him by the hand, and ied him 
into the barn to see his mother. 

As his eyes met Agnella’s, his first exclama- 
tion was, ‘‘No work for me! No one will 
employ a man with a bearskin. What will 
become of you all, I cannot tell.” 

“T can!” exclaimed Viola, kneeling down 
before Qrson and his mother. ‘The fairy 
Benevolent has again appeared to me, and 
shown me all that Orson has suffered in his 
search for work, and all that he must yet suf- 
fer, if he continues to wear the bearskin. She 
has also revealed to me that cold and hunger, 
and all the evils of poverty, must forever be 
felt by you and yours, if I do not make the 
great sacrifice. With a body like that of 


I can expect 
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other men, Orson would be welcomed every- 
where, and find full employment, and pros- 
perity would again return. I shall no longer 
delay, but call upon the fairy to come and 
work the great change.” 

Viola had no sooner said this than she 
called, in a loud voice, ‘‘ Fairy Benevolent! 
fairy Benevolent! I am now ready to pay my 
yows and make the sacrifice.” 

The fairy instantly appeared in all her glory. 
Her chariot was solid gold, and it was drawn 
by a hunded and fifty larks; but the fairy out- 
shone her chariot. Her dress was made of 
butterflies’ wings, and she wore a gauze man- 
tle sparkling with diamonds, and on her head 
was a crown of diamonds; but her face far 
outshone both her dress and her chariot, for 
the sweetness of her nature was fully pictured 
there. Standing before Viola, she smiled 
upon her, and said, — 

“And you are ready to make this sacrifice 
—are you, my daughter?” 

“OQ, fairy Benevolent,” interrupted Orson, 
dropping on his knees at her feet, ‘‘conde- 
scend to listen to me, and heed not Viola’s 
wild wishes. You are too good, too just, I 
am sure, to yield to her. O, let it not be as 
she wills. No, no, most charming fairy; you 
will not, I know, accept the sacrifice. You 
will not allow. her to take my hideous skin.” 
While Orson was still speaking, the fairy 
waved her wand of pearls over Viola, saying, — 

“Let it be according to the wish of your 
heart, my daughter.” 

Then waving her wand over Orson, she 
said, — 

“Tt cannot be as you wish, my son. 
cept the sacrifice.” 

In an instant Viola’s fair face was changed, 
and long, black hair covered it, and also her 
arms and hands, while the hair all dropped 
from Orson’s body, and he became fair and 
smooth, and attractive to the eye. Viola was 
so lost in admiration of Orson, of his manly 
form and fine face, that she forgot, for a mo- 
ment, to look at herself; but she soon saw 
herself in all her hideousness. No cry of dis- 
tress, however, escaped her. She had made 
the sacrifice, and was determined to suffer the 
consequences; but Orson cried out, in his 
agony, — 

*“O, my fair and lovely Viola, where are 
you? Where is the beauty you have laid aside 
for me? Fairy Benevolent, fairy Benevolent, 
restore this lost beauty. What care I for the 
fair body you have given me, if Viola must 
endure this dreadful curse? Come back, O, 
come back with your wand, and wave it again.” 


T ac- 
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But the fairy made no answer. She was 
gone, and Orson wailed in his agony, and 
could not be comforted. 


XII.—The Battle in the Air. 


Viola, still trembling at the sight of her 
own frightful body, was trying to console Or- 
son, when a rumbling sound was heard in the 
air, and suddenly a strange-looking chariot 
was seen slowly descending to the ground. 
As it came nearer, Viola saw that it was made 
of a crocodile’s skin, and was drawn by fifty 
enormous toads. When it touched the ground, 
a short, fat, coarse-looking creature jumped 
out, and came towards the barn. It was the 
fairy Revenge, but not, as before, in the form 
of atoad. Her appearance was still more re- 
pulsive. Her eyes seemed starting out of her 
head, and her nose was flat and large, and 
stretched far across her wrinkled, withered 
cheeks. Her mouth was quite as large, and 
whenever she opened it, she showed a sharp, 
black tongue, and teeth of a yellowish green. 
Her hair was red and tangled, her complexion 
yellow, her hands broad, and, to crown all, 
she was only three feet high. 

As she advanced towards Orson, her eyes 
flashed fire, for she suddenly found herself 
confronted by the fairy Benevolent; but she 
would not turn back. Fastening her eyes 
upon Orson, she said, — 

‘*The fairy Benevolent has for once proved 
herself stronger than I; but you will soon see 
that she has not done her work well. You 
will never be happy.” 

Then turning to Viola, she said,— 

*¢ You have made the sacrifice, I see. How 
do you like your new and beautiful face? Ah, 
long will you live to weep over your folly. 
What has been done can never be undone, 
you'll find.” 

The sweet face of the fairy Benevolent sud- 
denly grew severe, and angrily brandishing 
her wand, she said, — 

“Triumph over Viola, if you will. Sing 
one of your songs of exultation; but your time 
is short.” 

‘* My time is short? And pray what can you 
do to me?” 

“ We will see,” replied the fairy Benevolent; 
and waving her wand, her chariot and larks 
at once appeared and bore her into the air. 

**T will bring down her pride! I will pour 
out my venom on her larks! I will be her de- 
struction! ” exclaimed the fairy Revenge; and 


| she too was at once carried away into the air, 
| in her crocodile-skin chariot. But the larks 
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were swifter than the toads, and were soon 
far out of sight. 

‘*Ah, she is glad to be out of my reach!” 
thought the fairy Revenge. ‘‘It is well for 
her that her chariot is drawn by larks.” 

But she had no sooner thought this than 
the golden chariot of the fairy Benevolent 
slowly descended towards her, as if about to 
crush her. 

** Now is the time for my toads to pour out 
their venom upon her larks!” exclaimed the 
malicious fairy; and just as the larks ap- 
proached her chariot, she waved her wand 
over the toads, and they poured out their ven- 
om, at once killing several larks. 

This was the signal for a battle. The larks, 
seeing several of their number dead, prepared 
themselves for a great conflict; and then rush- 
ing upon the toads with no other weapons 
than claws, put out all their eyes. 

The scene that followed no mortal pen can 
well describe. The air was filled with fright- 
ful noises, and the voice of the fairy Revenge 
became like the voice of seven thunders. Cry- 
ing out to her blind toads to renew the as- 
sault, she drove them madly forward; but 
higher and higher rose the larks, far, far be- 
yond the reach of the venom of the toads. 

‘Curses light on the head of the fairy Be- 
nevolent! She is under the protection of the 
queen of the fairies!” exclaimed the enraged 
» fairy; and she had no sooner said this, than 
her chariot fell to the ground with a great 
crash, and her toads were dashed to pieces, 
while she was again changed suddenly into a 
toad. 

To give vent to her rage in words was im- 
possible, for she had been struck dumb. All 
she could do was to pour out her venom, and 
wither everything within her reach. 

Then the fairy Benevolent descended in her 
chariot, and approaching the fairy Revenge, 
said, — 

‘*You are once more a toad, and you de- 
serve to be nothing better. And nowI com- 
mand you to leave this spot, and never show 
yourself here again.” 

The revengeful fairy instantly disappeared, 
and there was no trace left even of her broken, 
shattered chariot, and nothing that marked 
the path of the blind toads. Then the fairy 
Benevolent went up to Orson, and laying her 
hand on his head, said, — 

**-You shall no longer be called Orson, but 
Prince Marvellous; and as a great and mighty 
prince, you are to reign over a vast king- 
dom. You are the son of a queen. Your 
mother, who has for years been known 
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only as Agnella, the simple country-woman, 
was once known as Queen Lucile; and I now 
restore to her all the honor and dignity that 
formerly belonged to her. Her subjects are 
waiting for her, that they may give her ease 
and rest in a palace. She may again reign as 
queen, if she will.” 

“QO, fairy Benevolent!” interrupted Ag- 
nella. ‘Let me never again be Queen Lu- 
cile, but Agnella; and let me spend the re- 
mainder of my days in my son’s palace.” 

‘* Let it be according to your wish,” replied 
the fairy; and turning to Viola, she added, 
‘* Blessed shalt thou forever be among women, 
for thou hast made a great sacrifice.” 

“With this the fairy glided out of sight, 
and Prince Marvellous was bitterly dis- 
appointed, for he had expected to see her do 
some great thing for Viola. 

**She blessed you, it is true,” he exclaimed, 
as in his agony he clasped Viola; ‘but it 
was an empty blessing.” 

Just then a lark whispered in his ear, 
‘*Go to the bottom of the well, and there you 
will find the box of precious stones that you 
thought was lost in the fire. 
again.” 

Without stopping to say a word, Prince 
Marvellous hastened to the well and descend- 
ed the ladder, and there he found the box. 

When he came back with the box, the fairy 
was waiting for him—not in the form ofa 
lark, but with the beautiful form and face that 
charmed all who looked upon her. 

Taking the box from Prince Marvellous, she 
unlocked and opened it, and, covering the 
precious stones with her hands, stood motion- 
less for several minutes. 

“‘ Ah, most wonderful fairy !’’ exclaimed the 
prince; ‘‘ you are warming them into life! 
They stir beneath your fairy fingers! Even 
stones live when you have touched them! 

As these words escaped the lips of Prince 
Marvellous, a hundred larks of all brilliant 
hues — scarlet, green, crimson, white, pyrple, 
pink, and blue — flew out of the box, each 
holding in his beak a wreath of flowers of 
unearthly beauty. They all at once gathered 
around Viola, and as they poured the richest 
and sweetest music in her ears, dropped upon 
her head the wreaths, saying, — 

‘We come from the queen of the fairies, 
bringing these flowers from Fairy-land to 
crown thee queen, for thou hast made a great 
sacrifice. And now we more than give thee 
back thy beauty. Henceforth the world shall 
ca}l thee the fairest of all women.” 

In the twinkling of an eye she was changed; 


I will come 
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and as Orson — now a prince — looked upon 
her, he was almost tempted to worship her, 
for he had never before seen such beauty of 
cheek, and lip, and eye. 

* “The fairy smiled as she saw his surprise, 
and said, — 

“Be not astonished. This is the way of fai- 
ries with those who, for love’s sake, make sac- 
rifices, and endure with patience the loss of 
what they have resigned for others. 

«And to you, too, most noble prince, has this 
blessing of Viola’s beauty been sent as the re- 
ward of unselfishness. You entreated that 
she might not be allowed to make the sacri- 
fice; and now she is given back to you, clothed 
in more than her former beauty, and you are 
forever free from the bearskin. Such beauty 
and such goodness shall no longer remain in 
abarn. Your kingdom and your palace wait 
for you.” 

The fairy again waved her wand, and the 
air was suddenly filled with thousands of larks 
of all sizes and colors; and they spread their 
wings, and bore away the prince and Viola, 
and with them Agnella, and the faithful ser- 
vant, Passy. It was a golden day; the earth 
and the air were flooded with sunlight, and as 
the travellers were borne rapidly onward to 
their new home, with the music of ten thou- 
sand larks in their ears, they were too joyful 
to utter a word. 

Before sunset, they had travelled thousands 
of miles; and as the day faded into twilight, 
they entered the city where they were to be 
married and crowned. 

That night the queen of the fairies gave 
Viola in marriage to Prince Marvellous; and 
the next day they were crowned, thousands of 
larks again gathering around them, and drop- 
ping upon their heads wreaths of flowers of 
unearthly fragrance and beauty. 

“They are buried in roses, and pinks, and 
honeysuckles! ” exclaimed the people; and as 
the prince and Viola rose up out of the sea of 
flowers, the great multitude shouted, ‘“‘ Long 
live Prince Marvellous! Long live Queen 
Viola!” 

— WHEN Hasselquist, the Swedish natu- 
ralist and traveller, died (1752), near Smyrna, 
owing a debt of about seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, and his papers and collection of curi- 
osities were seized by his creditors, all his 
friends in Sweden, though Linnzus, the most 
celebrated naturalist of his age, was among the 
number, could not raise this small sum. The 
collection was saved only by the queen’s ad- 
vancing the money from her own purse. ./ 





TIME NO ENEMY. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


ILLIE! though thy girlhood flies 
As the seasons come and go, 
Pluck their meaning, and be wise; 
Time was never Wisdom’s foe. 


Catch the bloom of every day, 
Winter’s white and summer’s glow, 
Nursing good to better aye: — 
Time was never Virtue’s foe. 


Seeds of truth and noble worth 
In thy spring-time plant and sow, 
To make glad one spot of earth: 
Time was ne’er the helper’s foe. 


Give no tears to vain regret, 
Waste no sigh for hours that go, 

Suns that rose red redly set: 
Trust, and time is not your foe. 


Busy hand and busy thought, 
Hearts that feel for human woe, 

Ever riper joys have brought: 
Time is not the true heart’s foe. 


Idle brain and selfish hand, 
Hollow heart and longings low, 

Reap their scattered desert sand: 
Time is only Folly’s foe. 


IDLE WORDS AND IDLE WISHES.* 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


‘© TDA, Ida, what are you doing? Aunt In- 

gram said you were to be quick. We 
haven’t half filled our basket, and we must 
get plenty of flowers, and it’s ever so late! O, 
Ida, do be quick!” 

**T can’t, Isabel; I like to lie here and look 
up through the trees and be comfortable. 
Never mind the flowers —come and have a 
talk. I want to ask you something.” 

Isabel went slowly and unwillingly to the 
great cedar tree under which Ida was lying. 
She was the elder of the two sisters, yet she 
was always the one to give way. On their voy- 
age from India, Ida had been very ill, and, in 
consequence, very much indulged. The three 
weeks in their grandfather’s house had not 
been long enough to wear off the ill effects of 
this spoiling. 

‘*Well, Ida, what do you want?” asked 
Isabel. 





* From Letters Everywhere, published by Lez & Suep- 
ARD, Boston. Find the dotted I in the picture. 
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‘Why, really I forget now,” said Ida, yawn- 
ing; ‘‘my ideas never stay in my head very 
long. I was going to ask you something, 
though. O,I know! I want to know what 
grandpapa meant by what he said at break- 
fast this morning. You remember he told 
aunt Ingram to notice that every sentence I 
uttered began with the same letter. You 
laughed, and I am sure you saw what: he 
meant; so you are to tell me, Isabel.” 

‘‘ Why didn't you ask him himself?” said 
Isabel, with a laugh. 

“‘I did; I teased him ever so long; but he 
only looked at me with that horrid twinkle in 
his eye, and told me to find out myself. I 
can’t find out; it’s too much trouble to try. 
You must tell me, Isa.” 

‘¢ Who is it you think most about, Ida?” 

‘¢ What a question, Isabel! I don’t know; I 
don’t think much at all; it’s too much trouble.” 

‘‘Who is it you try to please? Whom are 
you pleasing now, Ida?” 

“Just now, Isabel? O, myself, of course; 
I’m lying here on the grass to make myself 
comfortable. The flowers may pick them- 
selves for all I care, and walk up into auntie’s 
room, too, if they feel inclined. So grand- 
papa meant that I always begin by thinking 
about myself—did he? He would say that 
every sentence I utter begins with the letter 
*‘I’—would he? I suppose he thinks that I 
have no ideas beyond my own ease. Indeed 
he is very unkind to think so. O, dear me! 
I wish I was back in India.” 

“ That’s an idle wish, Ida, dear.” 

“Idle? Yes, of course itis! Everything I 
do is idle, and everything I don’t do shows 
thatI am idle. That’s what you all say. As 
for nurse, let me do what I will, I am always 
the ‘idlest young lady she ever did see,’ just 
because I don’t like sewing and stitching from 
morning to night.” 

**Tda, Ida, how can you talk so?” said Isa- 
bel. ‘‘ What has put you out to-day?” 

**T don’t know, I am sure; I am in an ill 
temper, I dothink. Here,” she added, spring- 
ing to her feet, ‘‘let’s have some fun to for- 
get it; I’m avery bad girl, I do believe; and 
perhaps people are right to call me idle and 
selfish, after all.” 

They ran about on the grass for a little 
while, picking flowers for the vases, and watch- 
ing the blackbirds and thrushes digging up 
the worms with their beaks. Suddenly Ida 
cried out, ‘‘ O, Isabel, only look! There are 
the steps put up against the window of that 
room, oh purpose, I do declare! I do so want 
to see into that room, because I know it is full 





of old playthings of aunt Ingram’s, that she 
is going to show us. I have tried the door 
ever so many times, but it’s always locked. It 
makes me so impatient, and aunt is always 
putting off. Now we'll have a peep.” 

“*O, Ida, you oughtn’t to,” said Isabel; but, 
as usual, she gave way, and followed her sister, 
even climbing the steps at the same time. 

They were both pceping in, holding on by 
the ivy and each other, when a voice under- 
neath startled them. ‘Ida and Isabel,” called 
their grandfather. O, how ashamed they felt! 
But he was a funny, kind old man, and when 
they came down all red and confused, he only 
pretended that he was going to beat them with 
his great walking-stick. 

**What were you doing up there ?” he asked. 

**T wanted to see what was inside,” said Ida, 
her pretty face getting fretful and cross; ‘and 
the door is always locked.” 

“So you thought you would get in likea 
thief, and steal the pleasure you could not get 
fairly.” 

** But I wanted so to see in!” 

¢‘ Jwanted to! O, little Ida, what a hard 
master is Self! And what a lot of trouble he 
will bring upon you, if you don’t break off his 
chains! I—I—TI; that’s the way we go on! 
I want, J must have, J will take; that is the 
way all the thieves in the world are made. 
Give it up, little woman, forget this wretched 
self, and be happy — happy in working, and 
loving, and thinking of others!” And the 
kind old man, seeing the blue eyes look very 
moist, added quickly, ‘‘ But no more lecturing 
now! Here we go! Off fora game of hide- 
and-seek in the shrubbery! And the little 
girl that finds grandpapa first may turn out 
his pockets and see what little bits of silver 
are hidden away in the corners of them!” 


—— 


LL flowers but bloom and die; 
Hopes I have cherished 
Too soon in heartless ruin lie, 
Broken and perished. 


Flowers die, and others start; 
But hopes, once killed, 

Leave a saddened, aching heart, 
By anguish filled. 


————_—_>—__—— 


—— Waste not your time on fashion: the 
tie of a cravat or the trimming of a bonnet 
will not.add grace to a brainless fool. Dress 
neatly, and think more of the inner man. 
Moral and intellectual attainments make even 
a plain face attractive. 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
. emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





BARBARA FRIETOHIE. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


P from the meadows rich with 

corn, 

Clear in the cool September morn, 

The "CLUSTERED SPIRES of FRED- 
ERICK stand 

? GREEN-WALLED by the hills of Ma- 
ryland. 

*RouND ABOUT them ORCHARDS 
sweep, 

APPLE and PEACH TREE fruited 
deep, 

Fair as a garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel 
horde. 

On that pleasant morn of the early 
fall 

When 7 Lege marched over the moun- 
tain wall, 

Over the mountains winding down, 

Horse and foot, into Frederick town, 

8+ForTY FLAGS with their SILVER 
STARS, 

Forty FLAGS with their CRIMSON 
BARS, 

Flapped in the morning wind: the 
sun 

Of noon looked down, and saw ‘NOT 
ONE. 

3+Up ROSE OLD BARBARA FRIETCHIE 
THEN, 

Bowed with her fourscore years and 

: ten: 

= §8BRAVEST OF ALL in Frederick town, 

She took up the flag the men hauled 
down: 

In her attic window the staff she set, 

To show that °oNE HEART was LOYAL 
YET. 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 

Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouched hat left and 
right 

He glanced; THE OLD FLAG MET HIS 
SIGHT. 
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“7 Hatt!” The dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
“7 Fire!” Out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It SHIVERED THE WINDOW, pane and sash; 

It RENT THE BANNER with seam and gash. 
Quick, as it fell from the broken staff, 

Dame BARBARA SNATCHED THE SILKEN SCARF ; 
She leaned far out on the window-sill, 

And shook it forth with a royal will. 
‘¢3SHoot, IF you MUST, this old gray head, 
But "sPARE YOUR COUNTRY’S FLAG,” she said. 
A ®°tsHADE OF SADNESS, 4 BLUSH OF SHAME, 
Over the face of the leader came; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 

To life at that woman’s deed and word: 
‘¢8*+WHo TOUCHES A HAIR OF YON GRAY HEAD 
DiEsS LIKE ADOG! 7MARCH ON!” HE salID. 
All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 

All day long THAT FREE FLAG TOST 

Over the heads of the rebel host. 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 

On the loyal winds that loved it well: 

And through the hill-gaps sunset light 

Shone over it with a warm good night. 
Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 

And the rebel rides on his raids no more. 

? HONOR To HER! and let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 
4+Over BARBARA FRIETCHIE’S GRAVE 

8 FLAG OF FREEDOM AND UNION, WAVE! 
Peace, and order, and beauty draw 

Round thy symbol of light and law; 

And ever the stars above look down 

On thy *stars below in Frederick town! 





—— ENGLISHMEN, we are frequently told, 


take more exercise than Americans. But 
Gibbon, the author of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,— not the Rise and 
Fall, as we now and then see it, even in print, 
— was an exception even to this rule. When 
he had been staying some time with Lord 
Sheffield in the country, and was about to go 
away, the servants could not find his hat. 
‘* Bless me,” said Gibbon, ‘“‘I certainly left it 
in the hall on my arrival here.” He had not 
stirred out of doors during the whole of the 
visit. 

— Tue hunters of Siberia, when hard 
pressed by hunger, take two thin pieces of 
board, we are told, and placing one on the 
pit of the stomach and the other on the back, 
gradually draw together the extremities, and 
thus allay, in some degree, the cravings of 
appetite. A similar practice is known among 
the South Sea Islanders. This is supposed to 
be a very economical kind of board. J 
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ANSWERS. 


670. (A spire) (knot in vane) (IV. = four) 
(high G) (low re) (butt) (bread) (yacht) 
(awl) (Time) s (fourth) (eel) (lasts leap) — 
Aspire not in vain for high glory, but be 
ready at all times for the last sleep. 671. 
1. Shiloh. 2. Logrono. 3. Escurial. 4. 
Ephemeral. 5. Palermo. 6. Yew — SLEEPY 
Hottow. 672. Red Jacket. 673. (OREG on 
US) — Oregon, U.S. 674. Sara-toga. 675. 
Franc-e. 676. O-Hi-o. 677. Cub-a. 678. Ire- 
l-and. 679. Den-mark. 680. Monte-vide-o. 
681. Turk-ey. 682. At-hen-s. 683. Nile-s. 
684. Io-w-a. 685. Pepper-ell. 686. S-pain. 
687. P-Russia. 688. Ida-ho. 689. Elk-ton. 
690. Augusta. 691. B-rock-port. 692. Camp- 
each-y. 693. Connect-i-cut. 694. (Gnu) 
(Y o’er K) — New York. 695. Girl, idea, 
rest, late. 696. Llama, legal, agile, molar, 
alert. 


REBuvs. 


LR Bn 5 ° 


DovsLe AcrRostTICc. 

Some say my initials are my finals: — 

698. 1. A war vessel. 2. A kind of shot. 
3. A fruit. 4. A funny man. 5. A Hebrew 
measure. 6. A fine bird. 7. A helmet. 

Capt. Jor. 


699. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


AND GIRLS. 


SQuaRE Worps. 


Expectation; spoken; a vessel; a girl's 
PEN Hoxper. 

jor. An ancient city; quadrupeds; 
mony; an abbreviation for a reply, 

Humpty Dumpty, 

7o2z. A moulding; murderous; a town in 
Pennsylvania; shoots. Danuta. 


703. To enlist; the Latin word for j journey; 
dry; a large plant. 


700. 
name. 


a cere- 


FELIx. 


704. A vessel; a covering for the legs; a 
division of land; an equal. Gas. 


REBUS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuzZzLEs. 


706. 1000 + R 499. 707. III R RRRR. 
708.66 II 50 A. 70g. I 50 50 in O III. 
REINDEER. 


710. GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


TEMPEST 


Sans-PIepDs. 


711. Curtail an island, and get a young an- 
imal. 712. Another, and get a condition. 
713. A river, and geta joke. 714. A bay, and 
get a stock. 715. A city, and get to dress. 
716. A river, and get to perform. 717. A city 
of Europe, and get a city of the United States. 
718. An island, and get a grain. 719. A pen- 
insula, and get the heart. 720. A city, and 
get an animal. ANTELOPE. 


721. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 

oF OLIveR OprTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street. 
Boston, Mass.” 

Money letters should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 

The No. 2, by Levi, will probably be ac- 
cepted; but we dare not promise much, for 
our engraver has so many excellent rebuses in 
preparation ; and then we will say, very softly, 
just in your ear, you know, that we are saving 
some splendid ones for our next volume. We 
are almost inclined to tell a few of the good 
things that are being arranged for the next 
year, but will wait a little while; we will only 
say, that we shall promise a good deal, and 
shall perform much more than we promise, 
just as we have done the past year. 

James C. Rogers, Parkersburg, Wood Co., 
Western Virginia, wants specimen copies of 
boys’ papers. — Boys who want to purchase 
mineral specimens should write to G. W. 
Goetz, 108 Biddle Street, Milwaukee, Wis. — 
We shall ‘‘ put” the questions by Rusticus, 
and then wait for the answers. — The trans- 
lation of the German anecdote shall be printed. 
— Hedwig’s geographical is A.— The charade 
by.S. E. Dar is also A.— Ditto Active. — 
Here is a new way of spelling, ‘* Puzzuler”! 
Now, that might almost be called a rebus of 
itself! Please be careful about orthography ; 
as we have said before, no matter how hand- 
somely a letter is written, bad spelling spoils 
it.—Knuckle is very welcome to our family 
circle, and his rebus is certainly very ingen- 
ious, and we are favorably inclined towards 
using it. 

B, Right’s rebuses are ingenious, but a little 
defective in the arrangement; it would be 
difficult for the cleverest gem-hunter to find 
that opal. — Kino’s second letter has reached 
us, which is more than we can say, for the 
first, and the rebus is on its way to the en- 
graver.— While many of our friends com- 
plain that their letters to those who advertise 
for correspondents do not get answered, it is 
rather refreshing to find one who has had so 
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many that he cries, ‘‘ Hold! enough!” How- 
ard Martin is in this predicament, and says he 
has received so many letters relative to stamps, . 
that he cannot answer them all, and so he an- 
nounces that he has concluded to purchase of 
C. A. Layford. 

Atlantic Cable writes a letter of the true 
stamp; and as long as he holds to his prin- 
ciples, he may be sure he is on the right track. 
Davy Crockett’s motto was a good one: “ Be 
sure you’re right, then go ahead.” — Don 
Quixote puts forth an idea; he proposes an 
association of our friends, head workers, &c., 
for improvement in drawing, with prizes for 
the best efforts. — Let us hear from others on 
the subject. — Batterbones wishes to hear from 
Hautboy. His rebus is very well drawn. — 
Capt. Joe’s puzzle is A.— Active sends a re- 
bus; but although it is well drawn, it will 
hardly do for the Magazine. 

Welcome to an old head worker — Empire 
State; we shake at him our editorial hand, 
graciously bow acceptance to his excellent 
rebus, express our hope to see him, and also 
hope to hear from him frequently. The genial 
letter was very pleasant. — One of the best 
geographicals yet sent to us is by Cheese 
Kurd, and of course is A. — H., Box 2432, 
Boston, Mass., has for sale cheap a small size 
Lowe Press. —If the last half of Grizzly 
Jake’s rebus were as good as the first, we 
should speedily print it. 

An inquiring friend is informed that all 
books published by Lee & Shepard are unex- 
ceptionable in character, and that no book is 
put upon their list of juvenile literature which 
is not in every way commendable. — The sen- 
timent of Sly Silly Sam's rebus has our cordial 
approbation, but we can hardly say the same 
for the drawing. — U. T. K. is a new corre- 
spondent, and a good one, and we hope to be 
able to use his next instalment of head work; 
the present one is not quite up to the mark. — 
Pluto must make another trial. — The third 
book in the capital ‘‘B. O? W. C.” series will 
be ‘‘ Lost in the Fog;” it will be a treat for 
the boys. 

WisH CorRRESPONDENTS. — H. H. Fleming, 
Muncie, Mich. — Operator, Box 52, Rye, N. Y. 
(stamps and coins). — Impulse, Box 63, Rye, 
N. Y.— Henry P. Scott, 557 Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — Frank Helleberg, Mount Au- 
burn, Cincinnati, Ohio. — G. W., 108 Biddle 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. — F. C. Griswold, 
Greenfield, Mass. (stamps). — Charles H. 
May, Box 2466, Boston, Mass. — William 
Howard, Box 2466, Boston, Mass. — Arthur S, 
Manley, Boston, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. 
XXIIL 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: On the sec- 
ond day of our stay in Copenhagen, 
Joseph did a bigger thing than show us Tivoli 
and the statues. He put us in the way of 
seeing Hans Christian Andersen. We called 
upon Mr. Melchoir, opposite the hotel, with 
whom the great writer usually lives, and 
learned that he was out of town, at the coun- 
try residence of his friend, who is a wealthy 
banker. We took a carriage, and drove to the 
country house of Mr. Melchoir. We found 
Mr. Andersen at home, in his study, hard at 
work upon a new story. He gave us a very 
cordial welcome, and soon made us feel quite 
at home in his presence. He is tall, rather 
round-shouldered, with iron-gray hair. He is 
not handsome; but when he smiles, it makes 
one love him, for it is so genial and pleasant, 
that the smile seems to come right up from a 
soul overrunning with sweet affection for all 
the human race. He is very earnest in his 
manner, and frequently grasped our hand 
with both of his when we said anything that 
pleased him — as, that his books were so ex- 
tensively read and appreciated in the United 
States. He invited us to visit the observatory 
on the top of the house, where he pointed out 
the various parts of the city and harbor; but 
we are afraid we looked at him more than at 
the objects to which he so kindly called our 
attention. He is perfectly simple and child- 
like in his manner, and spoke without reserve 
of the Christmas story he was writing. He 
was very neatly, even elegantly dressed. He 
is a bachelor, of about sixty-five. We were 
delighted with our visit; and though he gave 
us his photograph and autograph, we needed 
not them to enable us to retain in our mind 
for many long years the remembrance of this 
pleasant interview. 

We finished Copenhagen, and in the steam- 
er ‘“‘Excellencen Toll” went to Christiana. 
We sailed through the Fjord; and while we 
acknowledge that its scenery is very fine, we 
must add that it does not surpass, either in 
wildness or beauty, that of half a dozen places 
on the coast of Maine, as the ‘‘ Reach,” be- 
tween Mount Desert and Eastport. We vis- 
ited the Palace, the University, the Castle of 





Aggerhaus, the Gardens, and the Storthin 
byggningen, or Parliament-house. We took 
a ride into the country, and ascended a high 
hill, where Mr. Heftyes has built a country- 
house, and erected an observatory which com. 
mands a view twenty-five miles in extent. We 
staid at the Victoria Hotel, which is one of 
the best we have visited. It was full of Eng- 
lishmen, who had come over to “do a bit of 
Norway.” One party of six had fished for 
salmon for two weeks in the interior, and 
caught six! We saw the Norway Cariole in 
its glory, but we prefer travelling in a railway 
car. At dinner, at the hotel, a great block of 
ice was placed on each of the long tables ina 
large square silver dish. It was remarkably 
clear ice, and we hope the New Yorkers have 
sent to Norway for a supply — they couldn't 
do better. 

From Christiana we steamed to Gottenburg, 
an eighteen hours’ run, and then by Gotha 
Canal as far as Téreboda. We visited the 


Falls of Trollhatten, which are “ splendid,” 
though the rapids of Niagara could be cut up 
into about two hundred just such falls. They 
are well worth a visit. We voyaged through 
the great Wenner Lake in our canal steamer. 
It was very rough, and people disappeared 
from the deck very soon after we left the shore; 


but the little boat made good weather of it. 
She has about a dozen very good state-rooms. 
The captain speaks English fluently, and isa 
splendid fellow. The meals on board, cooked 
by women, who also wait on the table, were 
capital for steamboat fare. The passengers 
are half English and American. Among the 
former, we had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Colonel Brown, of the British 
army, one of the “six hundred,” who made 
the famous Balaklava charge. Independent of 
his antecedents, he is one of the pleasantest 
and most agreeable men we ever met. We 
had also on board an English baronet, who 
struggled to be funny, and succeeded very well 
at times. He lent us his cane to get a couple 
of wall lilies for a lady, and was excruciatingly 
amusing over the share which he and we re- 
spectively had in obtaining the flowers. 

We left the canal steamer at Tireboda, went 
by railroad to Stockholm, and were comfort- 
ably lodged at the Hotel Rydberg when the 
rest of the party arrived. We have ‘‘ done” 
Stockholm, which is a beautiful city, and now, 
with our passport vésé, we are ready for the 
start to St. Petersburg. We leave at two 
o’clock in the morning in the steamer Aura. 
We are about tired of palaces, but we expect a 
new sensation in that direction in the home 
of the czar. OLIVER OPTIC. 



































JOHN ANOREW-SON. 





ALBERT CAREY, 
The Hero of 


WHO WILL WIN? 


By Pau Cospen. 
Just published by Lez anp Suepars, Boston. 
Price, $ 1.25. 





